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In addition, the violent squalls after midnight blew her reefed
maintopsail away, and the part that was left lashed the yard-
arms so savagely, it was deemed wise to allow it to blow away
entirely rather than risk the lives of men in attempting to save
it. The lower rigging had to be "swiftered in" and everything
about the deck secured for the worst that might occur. The
day following the sea and winds were wild, and to save the masts,
beginning with the main, the heaviest purchases were got up and
"set up taut." New lanyards were rove, and in an hour or two
the main rigging was "taut as a harp-string." The same pro-
cedure saved the fore and mizzen masts. A new topsail was
bent and sail was made on an easterly course. Toward sun-
down the wind had gone down considerably and the sea had
moderated. In seventeen days from. Portsmouth, the Benicia
was on the equator, and from there to Rio de Janeiro encoun-
tered light, baffling winds with beautiful weather.

On entering the harbor of Rio, April 16, 1870, under sail
and in light airs and a strong tideway, the Benicia lost steerage-
way and fouled a vessel lying in the fairway, doing consider-
able damage to herself as well as to the vessel fouled. After
making repairs, the Benicia proceeded to sea en route to the Cape
of Good Hope, and arrived at Simon's Town on June 2, 1870.
Her mission to this port was to obtain full information of the
condition of the Orange Free State, which had requested the
friendly right of recognition from our Government.

Completing this duty, the Benicia sailed in the second week
of June for the Straits of Sunda. The passage across the In-
dian Ocean was a memorable one on account of the boisterous
weather and terrific seas encountered. On June 29th, at a point
about E. S. E. of the Cape of Good Hope, distant about 2,600
miles, the fiercest gale in the writer's experience at sea was en-
countered. During that wild day and night the wind blew
with hurricane force and the sea was the mightiest in force and
the greatest in height he had ever seen. The ship was boarded
frequently by heavy seas in quick succession, and for an hour
or more was in great peril of foundering. The dawn of the
30th brought some change in both sea and wind, which had be-
gun to moderate. The ship rode safely through that furious
gale without loss of a rope-yarn. A day or two afterwards, fur-